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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CORPORATORS, 


AT  THEIR 


ANNUAL  MEETING,  MARCH  3,  1851. 


The  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Contributors  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the 
Institution  on  Monday  afternoon,  March  3,  1851,  at  4 o’clock. 

Hon.  Samuel  Breck,  President,  in  the  Chair.  The  minutes  of 
the  last  annual  meeting  were  read. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  together  with  its  accom- 
panying documents,  were  presented  and  read,  and  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Richard  Oakford,  the  report  was  adopted,  and  with  its  accompanying 
documents,  referred  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  with  authority  to 
publish  such  portions  thereof,  as  to  them  may  seem  expedient. 

A report  of  a select  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Breck  was  Chair- 
man, to  the  Board  of  Managers,  on  the  subject  of  an  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  which  had  been  directed  by  the  Board  to  be  laid  before 
the  contributors,  was  presented  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Waterman  offered  the  folio wing'resolutions : 

Resolved , That  no  salaried  officer  shall  be  a voting  member  of  the 
Board. 

Resolved,  That  the  salary  of  the  Treasurer  shall  be  paid  quarterly. 

And  the  question  being  taken  on  the  resolutions  separately,  the 
same  were  adopted. 
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Mr.  W aterman  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  hereafter  the  fiscal  year  of  this  Corporation  shall 
terminate  on  the  31st  day  of  December  in  each  year. 

And  thereupon  Judge  Parsons  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  the  9th  Art.  of  the  Constitution  requires  the  presence  of 
twenty-one  corporators,  two-thirds  of  whom  must  concur  in  any 
change  of  the  constitution,  and  which  number  are  not  present  at  this 
meeting — 

Resolved , That  when  this  meeting  adjourns,  it  shall  adjourn  to  meet 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  May,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  upon  this 
resolution,  and  one  month’s  public  notice  of  said  meeting  shall  be 
given:  which  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  annual  election  of  Officers  and 
Managers,  Judge  Parsons  and  Franklin  Peale,  Esq.  acting  as  tellers. 

The  tellers  reported  that  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected : 


President . 

SAMUEL  BRECK. 


Vice  Presidents. 

R.  M.  PATTERSON,  M.D. 
JOHN  K.  KANE, 

ALBERT  G.  WATERMAN, 
J.  FRANCIS  FISHER. 


Corresponding  Secretary. 

FRANKLIN  PEALE. 


Recording  Secretary. 
THEODORE  CUYLER. 


Treasurer. 

GEORGE  W. EDELMAN. 


o 

Consulting  Physician. 
CHARLES  D.  MEIGS,  M.D. 


Managers. 


Thomas  S.  Ivirkbride,  M.D. 
Jacob  G.  Morris, 

John  C.  Cresson, 

Robley  Dungeison,  M.D. 
Alfred  L.  Elwyn,  M.D. 
Caspar  Morris,  M.D. 

A.  V.  Parsons, 


John  A.  Brown, 
William  R.  Lejee, 
Isaac  Elliott, 

J.  C.  Booth, 
Thomas  C.  James, 
W.  H.  Drayton, 
Morris  Patterson. 


On  motion  adjourned. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


FINANCE. 

W.  R.  Lejee,  John  K.  Kane, 

Isaac  Elliott. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Elwyn, 
Dr.  R.  Dunglison, 
John  C.  Cresson. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Albert  G.  Waterman,  Jacob  G.  Morris, 

Dr.  T.  S.  Kirkbride,  John  A.  Brown, 

W.  H.  Drayton. 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE. 

Franklin  Peale,  Anson  V.  Parsons, 

J.  C.  Booth. 

FEMALE  VISITERS. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Meigs, 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Patterson, 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Kane, 


Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson, 
J.  Francis  Fisher, 


Mrs.  A.  G.  Waterman, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Breck, 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Fisher. 


G 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

Principal. 

William  Chapin. 

Teachers. 

Henry  Dutton,  Elizabeth  A.  Noyes. 

Assistant  Teachers. 

Hannah  Guillan,  Matilda  Rankins. 

Teacher  of  Music. 

Adolph  Schmitz. 

Assistant  Teachers. 

Samuel  Pyle,  Sarah  Ann  Dandy, 

Maria  Gill. 

Master  of  Handicraft . 

C.  II.  Meyer. 

Assistant. 

Augustus  Cruser. 

Mistress  of  Handicraft . 

Mrs.  Leah  Ann  Sharpless. 

Assistant. 

Rachel  Leard. 

Matron. 

Mrs.  Eliza  White. 

Assistant. 

Miss  Rebecca  Collins. 

Printer  and  Storekeeper. 

Michael  Snider. 

Visiting  Physicians. 

A.  E.  Stocker,  M.  D.  W.  B.  Page,  M.  D. 


EIGHTEENTH 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  present  to 
the  Corporators  their  Eighteenth  Annual  Report. 

They  have  adopted,  without  alteration,  the  Report 
of  the  Principal,  Mr.  William  Chapin,  to  the  Board 
of  Managers,  which  they  would  recommend  to  the 
particular  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
success  of  our  Institution. 

The  topics  of  former  reports  do  not,  perhaps,  need 
any  repetition.  The  details  of  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion, if  not  generally  known,  are  to  be  found  in  them. 

The  successful  attainment  of  the  first  object  of  the 
Institution — the  intellectual  and  industrial  education 
of  the  Blind — has  never  been  more  conspicuous  than 
since  the  present  experienced,  energetic  and  intelli- 
gent Principal  has  been  at  its  head. 

The  second,  and  perhaps  more  important  object, 
which  at  present  most  earnestly  engages  the  attention 
of  the  Board,  viz.  a provision  for  the  future  employ- 
ment, and,  with  it,  the  respectability  and  happiness  of 
our  pupils,  is  most  forcibly  urged  in  this  report.  And 
although  the  attention  of  the  public  has  been  already 
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called  to  the  subject  by  a Report  from  a Committee, 
consisting  of  the  President  of  our  Board  and  the 
Chairmen  of  all  the  Standing  Committees,  this  Board 
cannot  but  think  that  the  very  sensible  remarks  of  the 
Principal  will  be  found  a valuable  addition  to  and  cor- 
roboration of  that  report. 

The  Board  cannot  too  frequently,  or  too  earnestly 
appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  Blind  for  their  co-opera- 
tion in  this  plan,  so  necessary  to  complete  the  bene- 
volent design  of  the  Institution. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Managers. 

SAMUEL  BRECK, 

President. 

February  27,  1851. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL, 


To  the  Board  of  Managers  : 

Gentlemen, — The  progress  of  the  Institution,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  under  the  favour  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, may  be  marked  as  an  era  in  its  history.  By  the 
bounty  of  the  Legislature,  our  Buildings  have  been 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  erection  of  two  additional 
wings,  an  extension  of  the  upper  story,  and  a material 
addition  to  the  infirmary:  making  in  all,  thirty-five 
finished  rooms,  besides  cellars,  that  have  been  added 
to  our  previous  accommodations.  This  enlargement 
had  become  absolutely  necessary,  especially  in  view 
of  the  increasing  population  of  the  State  and  the  cor- 
responding increase  of  applications. 

With  these  improved  facilities  we  may  confidently 
hope  to  announce,  hereafter,  a material  improvement 
in  the  classification  of  our  pupils  and  system  of  stu- 
dies and  discipline,  in  all  that  belongs  to  our  moral  and 
intellectual  progress. 

The  number  of  pupils  at  the  date  of  the  last  report 
was  - - - - - 84 

Left  or  discharged  since  then,  - - 7 

Received  during  the  year,  - - 16 

Remaining  in  the  Institution  at  the  present  time,  93 
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Of  this  number  there  are 

Supported  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  45 


,,  New  Jersey,  6 

,,  Maryland,  5 

,,  Delaware,  1 

by  the  Institution,  15 

by  their  own  industry,  15 

by  friends,  at  full  or  half  pay,  6 

Total,  93 


Several  other  applicants  have  been  admitted,  condi- 
tionally, by  a vote  of  your  Board,  and  may  be  expected 
within  the  next  two  months,  when  our  number  will 
reach  to  nearly  100  pupils. 

In  reference  to  this  rapid  increase,  it  is  proper  to 
remark  that  several  are  adult  pupils  admitted  to  the 
workshop  only,  for  one  or  two  years,  to  learn  trades. 
The  amount  of  good  thus  done  to  a deeply  afflicted 
class,  and  to  the  community,  by  giving  them  means  of 
self-support,  and  relieving  the  public  from  an  inevitable 
charge,  is  one  of  the  incalculable  blessings  of  this  In- 
stitution which  commend  it  to  public  favour. 

In  addition  to  the  applications  already  passed  upon 
by  the  Board,  others  are  pending;  but  without  some 
additional  annual  provision  by  the  Legislature  it  will 
not  be  in  the  power  of  the  Institution  to  receive  them. 
These  are  meritorious  cases — blind  children  in  indi- 
gent circumstances,  who  claim  from  the  State,  by 
every  motive  of  humanity  and  justice,  the  benefits 
which  this  Institution  alone  can  provide  for  them. 

We  have  lost  none  by  death,  during  the  past  year, 
and  no  unusual  amount  of  sickness  has  occurred. 

The  studies  and  exercises  of  the  past  year  may  be 
summarily  stated  as  follows,  viz. 


Orthography,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  on 
slates  and  mental,  Grammar,  Geography  with  Maps, 
History,  Astronomy,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Physiology, 
Rhetoric,  Geology,  Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Bible. 

These  claim  an  important  share  of  the  time  of  the 
pupils  who  attend  the  school  department.  The  day  is 
otherwise  divided  between  music  and  work.  The  pu- 
pils also  listen,  for  an  hour  or  two,  daily,  to  general 
reading  and  the  current  news. 

The  officers  of  the  Institution  have  acquitted  them- 
selves with  zeal  and  fidelity.  The  only  changes  that 
have  been  made,  is  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Henry 
Dutton,  as  principal  teacher,  Mr.  David  Loughery,  as- 
sistant in  the  mathematics,  &c.  Mr.  Augustus  Cruser, 
in  the  work-shop,  and  Miss  Maria  Gill,  in  music. 
Their  services  are  a valuable  acquisition  to  the  Insti- 
tution. The  last  three  were  graduate  pupils,  in  high 
standing  in  their  several  departments. 

So  much  has  been  said,  in  previous  reports,  on  the 
details  and  results  of  our  system  of  instruction,  and 
our  course  is  so  uniform  in  this  respect,  that  it  is 
deemed  unnecessary  to  repeat  it.  I proceed,  therefore, 
to  consider  that  part  of  the  subject  which  seems  of  late 
to  awaken  the  largest  interest,  and  to  demand  the  most 
serious  concern.  It  requires  much  careful  thought, 
aided  by  the  light  of  all  experience. 

I allude  to  the  plans  for  the  future  employment 

AND  SUPPORT  OF  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  BLIND. 

It  is  believed  to  be  the  true  policy,  as  expressed  in 
our  Report  of  last  year,  to  encourage  the  pupils,  as 
they  graduate,  to  go  forth  into  the  world,  or  to  their 
former  neighbourhoods,  where  their  worth  may  be  ap^- 
preciated  by  kind  friends.  Some  have  the  energy  and 
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ability  to  succeed  without  aid.  Others,  with  such  as- 
sistance only,  as  their  peculiar  privation  may  require. 

It  can  never  he  expedient  or  right  to  throw  discou- 
ragements in  the  way  of  such  a trial;  nor  magnify 
difficulties  sufficiently  formidable  already.  On  the 
contrary,  all  proper  means  should  be  used  to  prevent 
our  pupils,  through  dread  of  failure  elsewhere,  looking 
to  the  Institution  as  their  only  ultimate  resource. 
Such  a course  would  tend  to  create  and  aggravate  the 
force  of  a necessity  which  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides 
to  exist. 

But  while  a large  number  of  the  educated  Blind  are 
now  pursuing  an  honourable  and  independent  career  as 
teachers,  music  professors  and  mechanics,  many  who 
have  received  all  the  culture  the  Institution  could  give 
them,  fail  of  success ; and  must  either  fall  back  upon 
an  Industrial  Establishment,  prepared  for  them,  or  live 
and  die  in  idle  and  hopeless  dependence. 

This  is  owing  to  causes  of  easy  explanation.  And 
nowhere  has  it  been  more  truthfully  given  than  in  the 
able  Report  recently  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Churchman, 
Principal  of  the  Indiana  Institute — himself  blind — 
and  formerly  a pupil  of  this  Institution.  I make  a 
few  extracts  from  his  Report. 

“ Though  the  inmates  of  our  several  Institutions  are 
taught  thoroughly  in  the  knowledge  of  certain  mecha- 
nical branches,  yet  they  fail,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
make  this  knowledge  available,  as  a means  of  subsist- 
ence after  leaving  school,  in  consequence  of  their  ina- 
bility to  manage  their  general  business  concerns,  par- 
ticularly the  purchase  of  material  and  the  sale  of  their 
stock. 

* * * “We  doubt  not  that  a satisfactory  ex- 

planation may  be  found  in  the  want  of  a proper  deve- 
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lopment  of  those  powers  which  form  a sturdy,  ener- 
getic character,  and  induce  a feeling  of  self-reliance; 
for  we  are  not  among  those  who  associate  with  the 
loss  of  sight  a necessary  or  intrinsic  inferiority  of 
mental  and  physical  constitution.  * * Allow  us  to 

trace,  briefly,  the  history  of  a blind  child,  as  he  is  or- 
dinarily circumstanced.  Born  with  his  infirmity,  or 
losing  his  sight  in  his  childhood,  he  is  early  taught  the 
lesson  of  dependence  by  his  anxious  and  indulgent  pa- 
rents, who,  while  more  fortunate  companions  are 
allowed  to  roam  the  fields  and  woods  in  gleesome  frolic, 
or  join  in  the  wonted  invigorating  sports  of  youth, 
confine  him  to  the  limited  range  of  the  door  yard,  lest 
some  harm  may  befal  him.  He  is  seldom  allowed  to 
act  for  himself,  for  his  every  want  is  anticipated.  * * 
While  his  companions  are  sent  to  school,  or  are  en- 
gaged in  some  useful  occupation,  he  is  taught  to  regard 
himself  as  incapacitated  for  either. 

“ He  is  at  last  sent,  with  many  misgivings  on  the 
part  of  his  parents,  to  an  institution  for  education. 
And  need  we  say  that  he  commences  his  school  career 
in  a condition  far  different  from  that  of  a seeing  scho- 
lar ? His  bodily  and  mental  powers  are  comparatively 
dormant,  and  he  lacks  that  hardy  self-reliance  which 
belongs  to  other  youths.  * * * 

“In  due  time  he  has  completed  his  studies;  his  in- 
tellect has  been  cultivated  and  stored  with  knowledge. 
He  has  acquired  a better  use  of  his  physical  powers, 
and  is  comparatively  independent.  He  is  no  longer 
the  desponding  being  that  he  was,  but  his  heart  is 
cheered  with  hope.  * * * Full  of  confident  ex- 

pectation he  bids  adieu  to  the  happy  scenes  of  his  late 
home.  But,  alas!  he  fails,  just  where  almost  any  other 
person,  with  even  inferior  skill  in  his  trade  would  have 


been  successful,  and  must  fall  back,  disconsolate,  upon 
bis  friends  or  upon  bis  alma  mater  ! * * * * 

“But  why  did  be  not  succeed?  Simply  because, 
despite  his  school  education  and  qualifications  as  a 
mechanic,  he  is  still  a child  in  knowledge  of  the  ways 
of  the  world,  and  in  those  faculties  which  produce 
energy,  self-reliance  and  endurance.  * * * 

“As  a member  of  the  class  whose  cause  the  writer 
is  advocating,  lie  would  say,  most  emphatically,  give  us 
independence,  though  it  may  he  in  a sphere  the  most 
humble.  Enable  us  to  feel  ourselves  as  amongst 
men,  though  it  may  cost  us  many  a discomfort  to  pass 
through  the  ordeal  which  is  to  confer  this  ability. 
Those  of  our  class  who  have  succeeded  in  surmount- 
ing the  heavy  pressure  of  their  surrounding  circum- 
stances, have  not  been  able  to  do  so  without  indomita- 
ble perseverance.  It  is  truly  no  easy  task  to  over- 
come the  natural  inward  misgivings  and  stem  the  tor- 
rent of  public  distrust.” 

The  sum  of  this  is,  that  the  blind  hoy,  from  a mis- 
taken early  training,  his  constant  dependent  reliance 
upon  others,  his  secluded  position,  while  in  an  Institu- 
tion, from  the  active  business  of  life,  and  in  conse- 
quence, his  depressed  energies  of  body  and  mind,  is 
not  an  equal  competitor  with  the  seeing  mechanic  in 
the  battle  of  life,  where  the  victory  is  generally  to  the 
swift  and  the  strong,  and  he  is  thrown  back  upon  the 
Institution  or  his  friends. 

Let  us,  therefore,  endeavour  to  meet  the  stern  reali- 
ties that  are  forced  upon  us.  All  our  Institutions 
agree  in  these  general  facts.  Some  of  the  blind  will 
still  require,  after  their  course  of  instruction,  those 
valuable  aids  which  an  establishment,  fitted  expressly 
for  them  alone,  can  furnish.  It  certainly  can  never  be 
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contemplated  that  a blind  pupil,  educated  with  so  much 
care  and  expense,  and  with  a useful  trade,  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  community  for  charitable  support. 
The  great  purposes  of  these  Institutions  would  thus, 
for  them,  be  ignobly  defeated. 

There  are  classes  of  persons  who  must,  of  necessity, 
be  provided  with  Asylums ; the  sick,  the  demented, 
the  superannuated  and  helpless.  Not  so  with  the  blind, 
in  the  vigour  of  life;  they  have  mental  and  bodily 
powers  which  need  only  the  proper  means  of  deve- 
lopment and  employment. 

All  being  done  which  an  educational  training  can  do, 
the  question  arises  at  that  point : Shall  the  pupils  who 
are  unable  to  profit  by  that  education  be  provided 
with  employment  and  support?  Shall  this  additional 
step  be  permanently  made  ? 

If  blindness  be  the  single  great  privation,  and  the 
individual,  under  suitable  arrangements,  can  become  a 
producer , can  pay  for  his  own  board  and  clothing,  and 
sustain  the  true  dignity  of  his  nature,  we  have,  in  his 
case,  the  most  powerful  appeal  for  that  true  benevo- 
lence which  consists,  not  so  much  in  helping,  as  in  put- 
ting it  into  the  power  of  others  to  help  themselves.  We 
stimulate  a praiseworthy  amhition  and  promote  an  ho- 
nourable industry  and  independence. 

But,  without  expanding  these  thoughts  further,  I 
proceed  to  consider  the  means  of  carrying  this  desira- 
ble object  into  effect. 

All  connected  with  the  management  of  Institutions 
for  the  Blind  agree  that  an  establishment  or  separate 
department  for  the  industrious  graduates,  who  may 
need  its  aid,  is  the  best  if  not  the  only  remedy.  This, 
to  a certain  extent,  has  already  been  commenced  in 
New  AArk,  Boston  and  here.  We  have,  for  several 
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years,  paid  wages  to  the  adult  workmen,  who  are 
charged  a moderate  price  for  their  hoard,  and  are  ac- 
commodated with  lodging  and  sitting  rooms  in  another 
building,  on  the  premises,  belonging  to  the  Institution, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meyer. 

But  it  remains,  whenever,  in  your  wisdom,  this 
should  be  warranted,  to  put  the  establishment  on-  a 
regular  and  permanent  footing;  to  erect  an  appropri- 
ate building,  enlarged  work -shops,  and  to  extend  its 
beneficial  operation  to  a most  meritorious  class  of  fe- 
male graduates. 

Some  of  the  advantages  would  be,  to  provide  for  the 
inmates  constant  work  at  regular  prices;  to  furnish, 
by  division  of  labour,  the  kind  which  each  could  pur- 
sue with  most  profit;  to  provide  all  the  necessary  tools 
and  machinery,  and  constant  superintendence;  to  pro- 
cure the  raw  material  by  the  quantity,  at  the  lowest 
wholesale  prices,  and  to  sell  the  manufactured  goods 
at  market  prices. 

The  last  two  advantages  can  hardly  be  over  esti- 
mated to  the  isolated  Blind  workman.  Without  capi- 
tal he  finds  it  impossible  to  procure  the  raw  material, 
except  in  small  quantities,  at  high  prices;  and  is  obliged 
to  suffer  delay  and  loss  of  time  in  disposing  of  his  wares 
when  made. 

Such  an  establishment  may  not,  perhaps,  fully  sup- 
port itself,  when  the  cost  of  outlay  of  capital,  expense 
of  superintendence  and  of  making  sales  is  considered. 
But  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  objection.  If,  by 
expending  one  dollar,  we  enable  a blind  man  to  earn 
ten  or  even  five  dollars,  by  his  own  labour,  we  do  him 
and  the  public  a better  service  than  to  bestow  five  or 
six  dollars  upon  him  by  a charity  that  consigns  him  to 
idleness  and  pauperism  for  ever. 
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In  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  a “ Home  for 
the  industrious  Blind,”  should  be  provided/or  life: 
depending,  of  course,  upon  their  good  character  and 
faithful  application.  And  the  proper  stimulant  to  la- 
bour should  be  constantly  given,  by  allowing  a direct 
profit  in  the  results.  Every  inmate  should  be  engaged 
on  piece  work,  and  charged  a moderate  price  for  board. 
If,  from  sickness,  or  physical  inability,  he  be  unable  to 
earn  a full  support,  the  charge  for  board  should  be 
reduced  accordingly ; always  leaving  a balance  of  some 
profit  to  the  workman,  for  clothing,  &c. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  minute  details,  but  a case 
or  two  may  be  stated  by  way  of  illustration.  Suppose 
a blind  workman  earn  $5.00  a week,  at  making  brush- 
es, he  is  charged  $2.00  a week  for  board,  as  a maxi- 
mum, and  receives  $3.00  in  cash.  Suppose,  again,  ano- 
ther cannot  make  over  $2.00  per  week,  he  is  charged 
$1.00  or  $1.25  for  board.  But  if,  from  infirmity, 
or  any  incapacity,  a third  cannot,  with  all  his  effort, 
earn  over  $1.00  a week,  I would  reduce  his  board  to 
50  cents  a week,  still  leaving  a small  balance,  to  be 
paid  in  cash,  as  an  incentive  to  industry. 

Without  proposing  here  any  exact  scale  of  prices,  I 
would  be  governed  by  this  general  principle.  We 
would,  by  this  means,  exact  the  highest  service  the  in- 
dustriously disposed  blind  person  is  capable  of  giving. 

But,  two  questions  here  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves : Will  not  such  an  establishment  require  large 
funds  for  its  support?  And,  if  so,  how  are  those 
funds  to  be  procured? 

There  would  unquestionably  be  expenses  to  meet,  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  caused  by  those  who  would  be 
unable  to  support  themselves,  after  a building  shall  be 
provided.  This  deficiency  might  amount  to  one  or 
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two  thousand  dollars  a year,  according  to  the  number 
employed.  But  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  in  no 
way  could  more  good  be  done,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  means  expended.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  found  a more  economical,  self-supporting  benefi- 
ciary establishment;  where  a community  of  active  and 
contented  workmen,  who  would  be  otherwise  idle  and 
unproductive,  would  yearly  manufacture  several  thou- 
sand dollars’  worth  of  useful  fabrics. 

In  answer  to  the  question — how  are  the  funds  to  be 
procured?  It  will  be  conceded,  that  no  part  of  the 
means  absolutely  required  for  the  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion, i.  e.  for  the  original  and  legitimate  objects  of  the 
present  Institution,  should  ever  be  impaired  or  divert- 
ed from  that  purpose.  So  far  as  employment,  with 
wages,  can  be  given,  and  thus  promote  in  part  this  de- 
sirable object,  it  may  be,  and  indeed  is  now  done. 

But  to  carry  the  object  fully  into  effect  on  the  plan 
above  stated,  should  require,  in  my  opinion,  funds  spe- 
cifically devoted  to  its  foundation  and  support.  This 
may  be  done  by  legacies  or  otherwise : and  imperish- 
able would  be  the  honour  of  that  individual  whose  ge- 
nerosity should  provide  for  sustaining  perpetually  so 
noble  an  enterprise  of  benevolence. 

The  discussion  of  this  topic  has  thus  far  mainly  re- 
garded the  male  pupils.  In  the  industrial  departments 
of  the  institutions  of  this  country,  the  labour  of  the 
females  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  what  is  called 
“ fancy  work” — such  as  bead  baskets,  purses,  bags, 
guards,  and  ornamental  knitting.  These  articles  are 
pretty  freely  bought  by  our  visiters,  and  during  our 
travelling  excursions.  But  they  afford  no  reliable  de- 
pendence beyond  these.  Fancy  articles,  however 
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beautiful  and  interesting  as  specimens  of  the  skill  and 
aptitude  of  our  pupils  in  turning  a hand  to  any  thing, 
however  difficult,  are  of  little  service  to  those  who  re- 
turn from  the  Institution  to  their  distant  or  more  re- 
tired homes.  Several  of  our  former  female  pupils  are 
now  residing  with  their  friends,  giving  little  or  no  at- 
tention to  these  ornamental  branches,  on  which  so 
much  time  and  pains  were  bestowed  while  in  the  Insti- 
tution. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  introducing  some  more 
substantial  and  useful  employment  for  our  female 
pupils,  in  connexion  with  the  ornamental  work,  the 
undersigned,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Committee 
of  Instruction,  recently  visited  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  to  examine  their  work  departments, 
with  special  reference  to  the  manufactory  o {pasteboard 
boxes,  on  which  a number  of  their  females  are  engaged. 
Every  facility  was  given  by  the  kindness  of  two  of  the 
managers  and  the  principal,  in  the  investigation  of  all 
the  necessary  facts,  the  details  of  which  have  been 
given  to  your  Board  in  a special  report.  That  insti- 
tution regards  the  experiment  as  favourable.  But 
while  it  may  be  desirable  to  commence  this  branch 
hereafter  in  the  extension  of  our  operative  department, 
we  can  with  more  convenience  and  economy  at  first 
introduce  for  female  industry,  the  lighter  part  of  brush 
making,  such  as  hair , cloth,  and  hat  brushes.  Should 
we  succeed  in  this,  or  any  other  branch  of  useful  la- 
bour, there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  the  contem- 
plated benefits  of  an  industrial  department  may  not  be 
extended  to  a worthy  and  intelligent  class  of  female 
pupils,  as  they  graduate.  They  are,  equally  with  the 
other  sex,  desirous  of  supporting  themselves  by  their 
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own  talents  and  industry,  whether  as  instructors, 
teachers  of  music,  or  in  some  useful  handicraft. 

From  the  known  liberal  spirit  always  manifested  by 
your  Board,  in  the  management  of  this  Institution,  it 
is  perfectly  evident  that  you  are  prepared  to  do  all 
that  can  he  safely  done  for  the  welfare  of  the  Blind  of 
this  Commonwealth,  and  of  those  States  which  support 
their  Blind  here. 

There  is  one  consideration,  however,  that  has  hi- 
therto, here  and  elsewhere,  of  necessity  limited  the 
execution  of  the  best  desires  in  their  behalf;  namely, 
the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  manufactured  goods 
to  the  extent  of  our  ability  to  make  them.  The  Insti- 
tution could  not  of  course  be  expected  to  go  on  accu- 
mulating large  stocks  on  hand,  which  must  be  ulti- 
mately sold  at  a great  sacrifice,  or  become  unsaleable 
at  any  price. 

Every  step  made  therefore  to  increase  the  manufac- 
turing industry,  must  he  accompanied  by  corresponding 
efforts  to  sell  the  wares,  and  must,  indeed,  he  governed 
by  the  success  of  those  efforts.  Beyond  this,  no  in- 
stitution can  safely  or  justly  go. 

In  reference  to  this  important  subject,  I beg  leave  to 
quote  the  forcible  remarks  made  by  your  own  honour- 
able Board,  in  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report,  as  fol- 
lows : 

“The  Managers  of  our  Institution  will,  at  some 
time,  be  obliged  to  consider  the  possibility  of  doing 
more  for  the  Blind  than  giving  them  instruction.  The 
design  of  our  Institution  at  its  commencement  did  not 
go  beyond  this;  but  those  who  have  at  heart  the  pros- 
perity of  beings  to  whose  minds  they  have  given  power 
and  activity,  whose  range  of  thought  they  have  en- 
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larged,  in  whose  bosoms  they  have  roused  hope  and 
emulation,  and  have  called  into  existence  sentiments 
and  associations  to  which  the  blind  were  before  stran- 
gers, will  at  some  time  be  forced  to  offer  some  plan  by 
which  the  instruction  they  have  received , may  continue 
to  be  a source  of  permanent  good.  It  will  not  he  carry- 
ing out  the  principles  of  humanity  that  first  suggested 
this  Institution,  that  those  who  took  on  themselves, 
with  such  benevolence  of  feeling,  the  training  of  minds 
darkened  and  dulled  by  this  severe  dispensation — 
should  turn  them  upon  the  world  to  make  their  own 
way.  The  managers  of  these  institutions  have  taken 
upon  themselves  great  responsibilities.  They  are  mas- 
ters of  the  destinies  of  a considerable  number  of  their 
fellow  creatures.  They  are  more  to  them  than  pa- 
rents, and  these,  their  pupils,  and  society  have  a right 
to  look  for  some  scheme  which  may  make  the  educa- 
tion they  have  received,  productive  of  continued  and 
lasting  advantage.” 

This  was  written  five  years  ago.  Time  has  confirm- 
ed it,  and  every  year  will  add  to  its  force. 

In  the  abstract  of  the  operation  of  the  manufacturing 
department  for  the  past  year,  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Sni- 
der, it  will  be  seen  that  the  goods  made  during  the 
year,  at  a low  valuation,  amount  to  $1055.70.  The 
sales  during  the  year,  were  $3867.16. 

The  account  current  of  the  department  shows  a 
balance  against  it,  omitting  the  salaries  of  instructors, 
of  $1 1 1.55.  If  one-fourth  of  the  sums  paid  for  instruc- 
tion be  added,  the  balance  would  be  $339.05.  It  has 
been  customary  to  charge  one-half  of  the  instructors’ 
salaries  against  the  shop ; lint  as  this  cost  would  be  a 
necessary  part  of  the  objects  of  the  Institution  in 


teaching  the  pupils  trades,  even  as  they  are  taught  in 
other  subjects,  it  should  not  properly  be  charged  as  a 
loss  against  the  manufacturing  department.  For  ex- 
ample, a considerable  sum  is  expended  yearly  to  in- 
struct our  pupils  in  music — the  pupils’  exercises  in 
music  are  not  expected  of  course  to  make  any  return 
to  the  Institution.  In  like  manner,  a teacher  of  handi- 
craft is  provided,  on  a salary.  If  the  labour  of  the 
pupil  nearly  pays  the  waste  of  material  and  other  neces- 
sary expenses,  it  ought  not  to  be  required  to  do  more. 
Pianos  and  other  instruments  are  furnished  free  for 
the  music  pupil — machinery  and  tools  are  also  furnish- 
ed for  the  shop  pupil. 

The  expenses  of  selling  the  goods  are,  however, 
charged  to  the  shop,  namely,  store  rent  and  salary  of 
the  salesman,  $585.00.  The  store  has  been  in  opera- 
tion hut  little  over  a year,  and  it  has  been  successful 
in  enabling  us  to  dispose  of,  though  partly  at  reduced 
prices,  a large  lot  of  inferior  and  old  stocks  that  had 
been  for  several  years  accumulating.  Our  stock  of 
brushes  is  now  of  a good  quality  and  is  valued  at  the 
lowest  market  prices. 

It  is  due  to  remark,  also,  that  owing  to  the  prolong- 
ed vacation,  which  extended  to  three  months,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  alteration  of  our  main  building,  the 
productive  year  was  only  nine  months , many  of  the  ex- 
penditures continuing  in  the  mean  time.  But  for  this 
interruption  to  the  work,  the  value  of  manufactured 
goods  would  have  probably  reached  $4500. 

The  whole  subject  is  committed,  in  great  deference, 
to  the  wisdom  and  counsels  of  your  Board,  with  an 
humble  assurance  that  the  Institution  is  fulfilling  its 
high  and  humane  purpose  in  all  its  interests;  and  that 


the  time  has  arrived  when,  in  the  spirit  and  genius 
which  mark  the  energies  of  American  institutions,  on 
every  side,  we  are  prepared  to  advance  also  in  the  ge- 
neral progress. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  CHAPIN. 


February  6,  1851. 


APPENDIX 


STATEMENTS  EXHIBITING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  MANUFAC- 
TURING DEPARTMENT. 

List  of  Articles  made  in  the  Institution  in  1850. 

BY  MALE  PUPILS. 

107  Flesh  Brushes, 

351  Clamps, 

946  Cloth  Brushes, 

345  Dusters, 

426  Horse  Brushes, 

277  Hat  do. 

868  Hair  do. 

243  Sweeping  Brushes  and  Dutch  Brooms, 

1,688  Shoe  Brushes, 

313  Wall  do. 

11  Window  do. 

3 Bedstead  do. 

2 large  Hose  do. 

10,361  Handscrubs, 


15,941  valued  at  - - - - $3215  83 

59  Door  Mats,  - - - - - 37  60 

286  Willow  Baskets,  - - - - - 85  20 

307^  yards  Carpet  weaving,  - - - - 80  78 

64  Husk  and  Straw  Matrasses,  - - - 71  50 


BY  GIRLS. 

271  articles  of  Knitting, 

1365  Bead  Baskets,  Vases,  &c. 

1 Bead  Bureau,  ... 

135  Necklaces,  Armlets,  Guard  Chains,  &c. 


$3490  91 


$170  17 
340  77 
2 50 
36  08 


Carried  forward, 


549  52  3490  91 


25 


Brought  forward , $549  52  $3490  91 

Sewing. — 15  Aprons, 

18  Kerchiefs, 

10  Shirts  and  Bodies, 

31  Sheets, 


83  Towels  and  Napkins, 

15 

27 

564 

79 

$4055 

70 

WORK  DEPARTMENT. 

DR. 

To  estimated  value  of  finished  and  unfinished  goods 

Oil 

hand,  January  1,  1850, — $2913.61. 

Real  value  of  same,  as  reduced  by  sale,  25  per  cent. 

- 

$2185  20 

Value  of  raw  materials  on  hand,  same  date, 

- 

- 

722 

00 

Cost  of  materials  bought  in  1850, 

- 

- 

2109 

36 

Paid  for  boring  stocks,  finishing,  gilding,  &c.  &c. 

- 

401 

53 

Sundry  incidental  expenses,  porterage,  printing,  adver- 

tising,  &c.  ... 

- 

- 

50 

70 

Paid  wages  to  adult  males, 

$814 

75 

Paid  to  females  for  overwork, 

259 

56 

1074 

31 

Rent  of  store,  Sixth  and  Market  street, 

300 

00 

Salary  of  salesman,  ... 

285 

00 

585 

00 

$7128 

10 

CR. 

By  amount  of  sales  at  the  Institution,  and  on 

sundry 

ex- 

cursions  with  the  pupils  in  1850, 

- 

- 

$1363 

76 

Amount  of  sales  made  at  the  city  store, 

- 

- 

2503 

40 

Total  sales, 

_ 

. 

$3867 

16 

By  value  of  finished  and  unfinished  goods  on 

hand,  Jan. 

1,  1851,  ---  - 

- 

- 

2101 

64 

By  value  of  raw  materials  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1851, 

- 

755 

69 

By  amount  paid  by  adult  workmen  for  board, 

- 

- 

292 

06 

$7016  55 

Balance  against  the  Work  Department, 

111 

55 

$7128  10 


I)]?.  Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Expenses  for  1850,  as  taken  from  the  Treasurer's  Account  with  the  Institution.  CR. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS. 


From  Pennsylvania. 


Adair,  David, 

Baker,  William, 

Bertram,  Wm.  D. 
Brennan,  James, 

Brooks,  Henry, 

Brown,  J.  Calvin, 
Brownlee,  Augustus, 
Clayborn,  John  B. 
Dubbs,  Cyrus, 

Ewing,  David, 

Frey,  Henry, 

Gamble,  William  G. 
Ireland,  William  J. 
Karrigan,  Ambrose, 
Lewis,  William, 

Mack,  Edward, 
M‘Elrevy,  Richard, 
M‘Millen,  William, 
M‘Millen,  Alexander, 
Paist,  Samuel  H. 

Romig,  John  J. 

Rogers,  Charles, 

Steiner,  John  L. 

Stone,  George, 

Smith,  AVilliam  J. 
Stahlnecker,  AVilliam  H. 
Wheaton,  Robert, 

Wood,  David, 

AVeaver,  Peter, 

AVattson,  Benjamin, 

Aiken,  Phebe  Ann, 

Butz,  Frances, 

Cormany,  Alaria, 

Drink  waiter,  Hester  A. 
Erskine,  Emma  L. 
Frisard,  Fleurine, 


Allegheny  county. 
Wyoming  county. 
Philadelphia  county. 
Schuylkill  county. 
Dauphin  county. 

Do. 

Philadelphia  county. 
Franklin  county. 
Lebanon  county. 
Perry  county. 
Chester  county. 
Philadelphia  county. 
Do. 

Schuylkill  county. 
Bradford  county. 
Philadelphia  county. 
Allegheny  county. 
Juniata  county. 

Do. 

Bucks  county. 
Lehigh  county. 
Philadelphia  county. 
Columbia  county. 
Philadelphia  county. 
Berks  county. 
Lehigh  county. 
Philadelphia  county. 
Allegheny  county. 
Blair  county. 

Mifflin  county. 

Allegheny  county. 
Monroe  county. 
Lebanon  county. 
Philadelphia  county. 
Do. 

Do. 
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M‘Cullogh,  Isabella, 
M‘Glaughlin,  Sarah, 
Neill,  Mary  Jane, 
Pfahler,  Catharine, 
Souder,  Caroline, 
Starrett,  Mary  Ann, 
Silberman  Rosalie, 
Twining,  Louisa  Iv. 


Philadelphia  county. 
Cumberland  county. 
Philadelphia  county. 
Juniata  county. 
Perry  county. 
Philadelphia  county. 
Do. 

Montgomery  county. 


From  Maryland. 


Colburn,  JI.  H. 
Beatty,  Anna, 

Brown,  Benjamin  T. 
Basford,  Margaret  C. 


Jones,  John  S.  T. 
Newcomer,  Alexander, 
Talbert,  Margaret  A. 
Waters,  Martha  K. 


Wilson,  Elizabeth  A. 


From  New  Jersey. 

Cook,  John  E.  Hildreth,  Hannah, 

Cruser,  Catharine,  Lawrence,  Rachel  L. 

Hunt,  Mary  E.  Stackhouse,  Elizabeth. 

From  Delaware. 

Hannah  Kees. 

From  Virginia. 

Jane  Warmack. 

From  N.  Carolina. 

Penelope  Raynor. 

From  Arkansas. 

John  W.  Stout. 

From  China. 

Fanny  Gutzlaff. 
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Assistant  and  Resident  Pupils. 


Cruser,  Augustus, 

Hankins,  Matilda, 

Cruser,  Matilda, 

Henderson,  Nancy, 

Dandy,  Sarah  A. 

Leard,  Rachel, 

Donnely,  Mary, 

Lynch,  Sarah, 

Fennimore,  Elizabeth  A. 

Loughery,  David, 

Fithian,  Annie, 

Malle tt,  Mary  A. 

Guillan,  Hannah, 

Pyle,  Samuel, 

Gill,  Maria, 

Raney,  Rebecca, 

Westby,  Emma. 

Pupils  and  Adults  in  the  Work  Department  only. 

Besant,  Peter, 

Kerr,  Horatio, 

Carolin,  Thomas, 

M‘Cabe,  Michael, 

Folwell,  James  M. 

M'Closkey,  James, 

Fernandez,  Carlos, 

Morris,  Reese, 

Hunter,  William, 

Peoples,  J.  J. 

Kinney,  Michael, 

Selkirk,  John  G. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Males.  Females. 

Total, 

From  Pennsylvania  (pupils), 

30  14 

44 

Maryland, 

4 5 

9 

New  Jersey, 

1 5 

6 

Delaware 

1 

1 

Virginia, 

1 

1 

N.  Carolina, 

1 

1 

Arkansas, 

1 

1 

China, 

1 

1 

In  the  Workshop  only, 

12 

12 

Assistant  and  Resident  Pupils, 

3 14 

17 

Whole  number, 

51  42 

93 

NOTE. — Ot  the  above,  -‘in  the  Workshop  only." — six  are  on  the  Pennsyh 
''tate  list,  making,  with  tour  daily  expected,  do  : — beinjr  an  excess  of  10  more 
is  now  provided  for  bv  the  State. 
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TERMS. 

For  pay  pupils,  two  hundred  dollars  a year,  which  includes  board, 
instruction  in  all  the  departments  and  medical  attendance ; — clothing  to 
be  found  by  the  parents. 

Blind  children,  in  indigent  circumstances,  from  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware,  are  provided  for  by 
those  States,  respectively,  for  the  term  of  eight  years. 

The  most  suitable  time  for  admission  is  between  the  ages  of  nine 
and  sixteen  years.  Pupils  are  not  usually  received  under  ten ; nor 
over  seventeen  years  of  age,  except  for  a more  limited  period,  to 
learn  some  useful  handicraft. 

Applications  may  be  addressed  to  Franklin  Peale,  Esq.  U.  S.  Mint, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Admission  and  Discharge,  or  to  the 
Principal. 

Vacation  continues  six  weeks,  between  15th  July  and  1st  Septem- 
ber. It  is  very  desirable  that  pupils  commence  with  the  term  in  Sep- 
tember. 


FORM  OF  A LEGACY. 

I hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  “ The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,”  in  Philadelphia,  and  their  suc- 
cessors forever  (if  real  estate),  all  that,  <fcc. ; (if  personal),  the  sum 
of,  &c. 
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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  Institution  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Schuylkill  Third  and 
Race  streets,  and  is  convenient  of  access  by  several  lines  of  omni- 
busses, viz.  the  Race  street  line,  which  passes  the  premises,  and  the 
Vine  and  Arch  street  lines,  which  pass  the  corner  of  Vine  and 
Schuylkill  Third,  within  one  square. 

The  Institution  is  open  to  visiters,  residing  in  the  city,  only  on 
Wednesday  afternoons,  from  3 to  5 o’clock.  An  opportunity  is 
afforded  from  3 to  4 to  examine  the  work-rooms  ; and  at  4 o’clock  a 
concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  is  given,  with  an  exhibition 
of  the  apparatus  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils.  Owing  to 
the  impossibility  of  accommodating  the  large  crowds  that  attend  these 
exhibitions,  when  free,  a very  small  admission  fee  is  now  charged. 

Fancy  articles  and  brushes  are  offered  for  sale,  before  and  after  the 
exhibition,  in  the  girls’  work-room,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils.. 

A store  is  opened  at  No.  1,  South  Sixth  street,  corner  of  Mar- 
ket, for  the  sale  of  goods  manufactured  in  the  Institution,  where 
Hair,  Cloth,  Hat,  Shoe  and  Horse  Brushes,  Hand-scrubs,  Door  Mats, 
of  coir  and  manilla;  Rag  Carpet  and  Willow  Baskets  are  furnished, 
wholesale  and  retail — made  in  the  best  manner  and  of  excellent  ma- 
terials, and  at  the  lowest  market  prices.  Orders  are  respectfully  so- 
licited. 


